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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  l<nowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


I'OR  BEOiiJCAST  USE  Ol^TLY. 


Spealdng  Time:     10  ilinutes.  All  Hegions. 

0P2ITI1TG  jiI\IlIOUlTCS.!I]iIT :     Every    TJednesday  Station  presents  the 

PRIin^H  FOE  TOiTlT  EARI-,1ERS  prepejred  07  the  United  States  Depsj-tment  of 
Agriculture,     The  subject  for  this  occasion  is  "G-ET  PJEl/lDY".    As  usual, 
ITeiglibor  Thompson  is  at  the  vrheel  and  ready.  AlJ  right,  Neighbor. 


How  are  you,  Town  Earmers. 

I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  whdle  to-day  a-hout  a  little 
hit  of  every  tiling. 

My  first  topic  is  "G-ST  SEADY,"    3y  tlir.t  I  mean  get  ready  for  the 
chickens  you  expect  to  grow  and  eat  tiiis  summer.    Get  ready  for  the  vege- 
ta,hles  you  plan  to  raise  this  spring.     Get  read^"  for  the  fr-ult  3'"ou  expect 
to  cm.    And  in  fact,  get  ready  for  all  of  your  operations  so  tha>.t  you'll 
be  all  set  and  reo,dy  to  go  when  the  birds  tell  you  that  it's  springtime. 

Last  year  Mother  Thompson  and  I  did  a  little  experimenting  in  the 
selection  of  hatdiing  eggs.    T7e  decided  to  be  very  critical  in  selecting 
all  eggs  to  be  used  for  hatching,    Eirst,  we  used  nothing  bat  :  f re sh 
eggs.    Seven  days  was  the  limit.      Eggs  over  seven  days  old  didn't  get  a 
chance , 

Our  next  step  was  to  select  good-sized  eggs  of  a  uniform  color. 

That  was  our  little  experiment,    Eresh  eggs,  good-sized  eggs,  and 
all  eggs  of  the  same  color, 

T7ell  sir,  last  yeax's  crop  of  chdckens  was  the  best  v,'e  ever  raised. 
The  eggs  hatched  well.    The  cliicks  grew  better,  much  better  than  usual,  and 
we  were  delighted    with  the  results  of  our  little  experiment. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  selecting  good  hatching  eggs  is  not  ours. 
T7e  got  it  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo,1538  called  "IHCUBATIOi"  ."^lTD  BSOODIITG  OE 
ChICl{ElTS."    I  just  thought  I'd  tell  you  about  our  success  because  it's 
about  time  to  get  ready  for  tlus  year's  crop  of  baby  sliicks. 
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Speald.ng  of  "baliy  chicks  reminds  me  of  my  neiglibor  Sam  Johiison. 
Scjn  lives  across  the  street  from  me,    'lis  "back  yard  is  not  qiiite  so  large 
as  ours  so  he  doesn't  bother  ahout  trying  to  hatch  Ms  cliicks.    He  just 
"buys  th.ern  from  our  commcjiity  ha,tchery, 

Last  year  Sam  noticed  a  "baby-chick  advertisement  in  a  magazine.  The 
ad  stated  that  if  you  "bought  a  hundred  chicks,  the  hatchery  T?o-ald  throw  in 
25  cliicks  free,     Sam  "bit. 

The  chicks  arrived  all  right,  but  they  didnH  stack  up  with  the  strong 
healthy  fellows  that  Sam  had  been  getting  from  our  local  hatchery.  Some 
of  them  grew  very  well,  and  some  didn't.    Many  of  then  died  and,  of  course, 
Sejn.  was  disappointed,  but  he  didn't  say  much. 

Mr.  A.H,  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agric"uJ.ture  says  that  it  generally  pays  to  buy  the  best  quality  of  day-old 
chicks  that  you  crji  afford.  Of  course,  Scjn  Johnson  is  of  the  sane  opinion 
noVif. 

As  I  cpjnein  througii  the  basement  the  other  day  I  rozi  across  Mother 
Thompson  scraping  the  mad  off  her  nice  shoes.  "'iTiiy,  Mother  Thompson,"  I 
exclrined.     "Where  on  earth  have  you  been? " 

"In  the  earth  is  right,"  she  replied,  the  sun  wa,s  so  nice  cuid 

warm,  I  just  had  to  look  over  the  garden  and  try  to  figure  how  long  it  will 
be  before  we  can  start  work," 

Soon  others  of  our  standing  army  of  back-yard  gardeners  vdll  be  dig- 
ging in  the  dirt.     So  let  me  remind  you  the  ground  in  the  early  spring  is 
often  very  wet  ajid  cold.    If  you  do  much  early  gardening  you^re  bound  to 
get  your  shoes  wet  and  muddy. 

Of  course,  you  donH  mind  getting  your  old  garden  shoes  laiddy,  but 
in  your  anxiety  to  get  out  a,  few  onion  sets  or  a  short  row  of  early  pota- 
toes, you  may  forget  and  walk  your  la.st  shoes  into  the  middle  of  a,  muddy 
garden . 

I've  r-'oined  good  shoes  by  getting  them  wet  and  muddy  and  then  dry- 
ing them  too  fast.  vifhen  wet  leather  gets  hot,  it  melts.  Yes  sir,  thats 
just  wliat  it  does,  melts. 

If  you  wear  a  shoe  in  the  wet  and  slop  for  two  or  three  hours  and 
get  it  thorouglily  soaked,  and  then  set  it  before  a  hot  fire  to  dry,  the 
leather  in  that  shoe  gets  just  like  putty — and  the  shoe  is  ruined.    Or,  if 
tha.t  doesn't  happen,  the  shoe  slirinlcs  and  gets  hard,  tigiit,  aiid  out  of 
shape.    If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  pleasure,  of  a  perfectly  miserable  day, 
just  wear  a  pair  of  shoes  that  have  been  thorouglxLy  v/et  and  then  hurriedly 
dried  by  a  hot  fire.    You'll  never  forget  it. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  muddying  up  your  best  shoes  in  the  gar- 
den, or  anjnra'here  else  for  th^t  matter,  let  ne  suggest  that  you  s"apply  your 
library  with  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho,  1523  entitled  "LZATIIES  SHOES." 
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The  leather  experts  zrho  Tvrote  this  Dulletin  tell  us  that  the  "best 
way  to  handle  a  raudiv  shoe  is  first  to  ~a.sl:.  off  the  inud  and  grit  in 
lulce-warm  water.    The  next  jot  is  to  grease  or  oil  it.    If  it^s  a  dress 
shoe  you  can  use  castor  oil.    Eut  don't  use  too  Euch.    It'll  make  polishing 
more  difficult.    ?or  coarse  work  shoes  you  caa  use  most  any  kind  of  a  good 
heavy  non-drying  animal  or  vegetable  grease  or  oil. 

After  you've  finished  the  greasing  operation  the  next  step  is  to 
straighten  out  the  shoe  and  stuff  it  with  crumpled  paper.      Of  co-orse,  ^■^ou 
loaow  what  tliis  is  for.    It*s  to  nakre  the  shoe  hold  its  proper  shape  and 
to  hasten  drying.    Drying,  you  kiiD'Sv,  is  a  mighty' importcnt  operation. 
Leather  experts  tell  us  to  dry  leather  shoes  slowly.    And  that  the  hest 
plan  is  to  put  the  shoe  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  ahout  like  it 
is  in  the  ordinary  living  room  and  where  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air, 

TThen  the  tsEiperature  is  too  hot  to  be  comfortable  to  your  nalced 
haiid,  it's  too  hot  to  dry  wet  shoes. 

Another  thing  I  do  at  this  season  of  the  ye?>r  is  to  get  garden 
tools  and  all  my  back-yard  equipment  rea.iy  for  the  journey  tlirough  the  sum- 
mer.   Th.-.t '  s  not  mach  of  a,  job,  but  I  find  it  a  lot  easier  to  do  it  now 
than  later  on  when  I  get  busy  with  chickens,  gardens,  orchaards,  end.  other 
back  yard  activities. 

Speaking  of  orchards  reminds  me  that  it's  al wash's  well  to  be  prepared 
for  large  crops  and  large  yields.    Some  years  everytb-ing  seems  to  grow  and 
produce  well,    TTnen  that  happens  I  generally  try  to  take  care  of  the  sur- 
plus and  save,  it  in  some  'way.    I  gaess  you*ve  heard  what  happened  in  Arkan- 
sas last  year.     There  was  a  big  peach  crop  all  over  the  State.  Tlio'asands 
of  b'ishels  were  headed  for  ruin.    The  word  went  out  from  the  extension 
people  to  save  the  peaches.    They  did.     It  is  estimated  tl-iat  last  fall 
there  were  more  than  3,000,000  q[aarts  of  home-canned  peached  on  the  pantrj- 
shelves  of  Arkansas, 

Of  course,  most  of  us  grow  back  3"ard  gardens  for  two  ;.iai:i  rea- 
sons.   Pleas'a.re,  and  fresh  things.    But  I've  neexly  always  found  it  profi- 
table to  save  the  s^arplus  whe:.  I  *m  favored  \7ith  more  than  I  cm  use  luring 
the  ^^TTOwing  season.    For  insornce,  ny  potc.to  cr  p  v;as  good  last  year.  I 
grew  more  than  we  needed  during  the  sumi-;ier,  and  saved  enough  to  run  us 
througli  the  winter.    Mother  Tliompson  and  I  are  still  eating  the  s^arplus 
potatoes  we  grew  last  year. 


CL0SII7G  AtriTOUNOmiMT:     Tliis  concludes  the  PSIIISR  FOE  TOiTi-T  ?^\Ji~SS  sent  to 
you  th-rou^i  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  j.lgri  cod  tore . 

and  Sta.tion  in   ,    Drop  us  a  line  if  3-ou  vTant  1538 

called  "Ii"ClJBATl'clT  ML  BKCrDIlTG  Or  G:ZCE3iTSJ' 
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RSADING  TIliE:     10  Mimites. 


AMTOUN CEMENT ;    And  now  we  have  Neighbor  Thoinpson.,  radio  spokesman  for  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  over  Station   ..    Today  Neighbor 

Thoinpson  in  his  Primer  for  ToTvn  Farmers  is  having  something  to  say  about  the 
iraportazice  of  getting  our  lawns  in  good  shape  for  the  sur.imer.    Neighbor  Thoraio- 
son  

"?/ell, "  as  Mrs,  Tliompson  remarl-sdas  she  looked  out  of  the  dining  room 
window  this  morning  after  breakfast.,  "it  won't  be  long  now."     It  won't  be 
long  now  until  what,  we'll  have  to  get  the  lawn  mower  oiled,  and  sharpened, 
and  ready  to  mow  the  lawn? 

Of  course  I  know  that  our  lawn  needs  attention  and  I'll  have  to  fer- 
tilize it  and  sow  some  more  seed  this  spring.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  lawn 
has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  1930  dro-aght.     It's  still 
thin  in  spots  so  I'm  going  to  start  mj'  lawn  work  early  this  spring  so  as  to 
have  the  lawn  in  good  condition  before  hot  weather. 

You  know  I  think  it's  a  good  plan  to  put  your  la"m  in  shape  early  in 
the  season  anywa5^.    That's  becaiise  the  grass  comes  so  quickly  when  the  spring 
rains  and  warm  days  get  in  their  "^ork. 

Our  problem  now  is  spring  seeding  and  how  to  get  a  good  stand  of  grass 
before  hot  wee.ther»    There  is  one  outstanding  principle  that  you  caji  nearly 
always  follow  in  the  improvement  of  your  lawn',  .and  that  is  to  save  all  the 
grass  you  have  and  fertilize  it  well.    If  you  wajit  more  grass  you  can  get  it 
by  transplanting  or  by  sowing  seed.    But  in  either  case  give  the  grass  some- 
thing to  eat  and  live  on.     If  you  are  starting  a  new  lawn  you  can  work  the 
plant  foods  into  the  soil  before  the  lawn  is  seeded  or  planted,  but  when  it 
comes  to  improving  your  old  lawn  you'll  have  to  depend  on  scattering  the 
fertilizer  over  the  surfa.ce  and  leaving  it  to  dissolve  and  work  itself  into 
the  soil. 

Tha„t  brings  up  the  old  question  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use,  and 
how  much?    Well,  the  kind  to  use  is  any  good  fertilizer  tha.t  contains  the 
three  plant-food  elements  —  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium.     I  might  add 
that  I've  gotten  excellent  results  on  m;;,^  lawn  from  such  organic  fertilizers 
as  bone  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  poultry  manure. 
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I  apply  these  organic  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  20  poimds  per  1,000  square 
feet  of  la'7n  and  thoroughly  work  them  into  the  soil  vhen  I'm  preparing  the 
lawn  for  seeding.    A  mixt-are  of  equal  parts  of  bone  meal  and  cottonseed  meal 
plus  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to  eo.ch  20  pounds  of  the  mixture  makes 
an  excellent  fertilizer  for  top-dressing  an  old  larvn.     I  use  aoout  20  po^onds 
of  this  mixture  per  1,000  square  feet  of  lavm.    ?or  a  complete  fertilizer  I 
use  one  containing  ahout  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  4  per  cent  of  potash,  and  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet  when  I'm  preparing  the  soil  for  seeding.    But  you  nust 
be  careful  in  applying  a  complete  fertilizer  as  a  top-dressing  for  a  la^ 
that  already  has  grass  on  it  because  it's  apt  to  burn  the  grass. 

For  toTD- dressing  an  old  lawn  I  find  tha,t  it  is  better  to  put  on  small 
amounts  of  fertilizers  and  repeat  the  application  every  year  rather  than  to 
put  on  a  whole  lot  at  one  time.    You  can  apply  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  any  other  readily  available  form  of  nitrogen  three  or  four  times  during 
the  growing  season  but  don' t  ever  use  more  theji  about  a  pound  of  sulphate  of 
ejumonia  on  1,000  square  feet  of  la^^n  for  one  application.    One  good  plan  is 
to  dissolve  the  nitrogen  salt  in  a  tub  of  water  rnd  then  sprinkle  the  solution 
over  the  lavm  with  a  sprinkling  can.     'Then  water  the  lawn. 

Another  way  is  to  mix  the  nitrogen  salt  with  several  times  its  bulk 
of  fine  soil  then  sow  it  broadcast  over  the  lawn  and  follov;  with  a  watering. 
I  have  found  it  best  to  put  on  my  spring  application  of  fertilizer  several 
days  before  I  sc  the  seed.    That  gives  the  fertilizer  a  chance  to  dissolve 
and  mix  with  the  soil. 

Remember  I  said  that  if  you  already  have  a  fair  stand  of  grass  dont 
disturb  it  but  add  seed  or  plants  to  thicken  the  stand.    Of  course,  you  may 
be  tempted  to  take  a  steel  ralce  and  give  your  lawn  a  good  raking,  but  my 
advice,  is  don't  do  it.     If  there  are  low  spots  in  your  lawn  get  some  rich, 
fine  soil  an-",  sift  it  on  those  spots  until  you  have  them  filled.    Then  level 
with  the  back  of  a  rake  and  roll  or  tamp  the  surfa,ce  until  it  is  smooth  and 
firm. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  neiglibor  comes  to  me  and  wants  to  borrow 
a  lawn  roller  but  I  do  not  own  a  lawn  roller.    I  have  a.  piece  of  plank  about 
ten  inches  square  nailed  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  2  by  4  and  I  use  that  as  a 
rammer  to  firm  the  soil  of  my  lar/n.     It  doesn't  take  long  to  go  over  a  consid- 
erable space  and  firm  the  soil  read^^  for  seeding. 

One  of  my  neighbors  is  very  much  concerned  about  getting  rid  of  the 
plantain  in  her  la.wn.     She  says  that  she  has  dug;  plantain  until  her  back 
aches  but  she  just  can't  get  rid  of  it.    I,Iy  remed;;,^  for  planta,in  in  the  lawn, 
or  any  weed  for  that  matter,  is  to  make  the  ground  rich  and  encoiirage  the 
grass  to  grow  so  fast  that  it  will  crowd  out  the  weeds.    Yes,  that  is  just 
what  I  said,  crowd  out  the  weeds.    You  can  do  this  if  you'll  fertilize  often 
and  sow  plenty  of  good  lawn  grass  seed,  and  cut  your  lawn  often  so  tha.t  the 
weeds  never  get  a  chance  to  form  seed. 

Of  course,  the  kind  of  fertilizer  you  use  on  your  lawn  will  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  control  of  weeds  but  the  main  effect  of  the  fertilizer  is 
to  stimulate  the  grass  so  that  it  will  crowd  out  the  weeds. 
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Dandelion  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  la-ros  because  when  you  dig  it  out 
you  sometiraes  cut  off  the  top  of  the  root  and  it  sprouts  right  out  again.  If 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  dandelions  cut  the  roots  at  least  3  inches  under  the 
top  of  the  grotmd. 

Chick?/eed  is  another  lawn  pest.     It  generally  appears  in  patches  and 
is  not  hard  to  eradicate  if  you  get  after  it  in  time. 

One  of       neighbors  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  wanted  to  know  what 
to  do  about  the  growth  of  moss  that  has  appeared  over  a  part  of  his  lawn.  The 
presence  of  moss  on  your  lawn  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  your  soil  is  acid, 
but  as  a  rule  the  presence  of  moss  indicates  that  your  soil  is  poor  and  in 
need  of  fertilizer  to  stimiulate  the  growth  of  grass.    '»71iere  your  growth  of 
moss  is  heavy  voice  it  out  of  the  ground,  apply  a  good  fertilizer,  and  then  after 
several  days  plant  plenty  of  seed  by  broadcasting  them  over  the  space. 

Oh  yes  I  promised  to  say  a  word  about  the  use  of  lime  on  lawns.  TJell, 
the  authors  of  farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1677  on  the  Plahting  and  Care  of  La^Yns 
say  tha,t  lime  is  not  a  fertilizer  and  that  ap-olica-tions  of  lime  alone  instee.d 
of  improving  the  soil  are  often  harmful,  as  it  merely  encourages  the  weeds 
without  benefiting  the  grass.    Where  you  are  preparing  the  soil  for  a  lawn 
and  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  soil  is  acid  the  bulletin  says  apply 
40  or  50  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  per  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  about  lawn  pests  such  as  ea^rchworms,  ants, 
moles,  crickets,  o.nd  the  like,  also  about  one  or  two  diseases,  but  time  will 
not  permit  so  I'll  refer  you  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1677  on  the  Planting 
and  care  of  lawns. 


CLOSING  AlfNOUJCHiENT :     This  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town  Parmers  prepared 

for  Station    by  the  United  States  Depa.rtment  of  Agricu.lture.    Drop  us  a 

line  if  yoij.  want  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1577-P  entitled  "PLANT- 
ING AND  CAES  OF  LAT7NS." 
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PEII\£EE  FOR  T017N  FAHI.JPlS 


Wednesday,  March  16,  1S32 

NCT  FOR  ?IBL  I  CATION; 


SPK4XIIIG  TII'S;    10  Minutes  All  Regions 

AI^WOTOTCEI'.iSITT ;    T^ednesday  and  NeighlDor  Thompson,  radio  representative  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  over  Station   .    In  his 

Primer  for  Tovm  Farmers,  Neighbor  Thompson  is  having  something  to  say  about 
som.e  of  the  good  things  to  eat  that  we  can  grow  in  o-ar  backyard  gardens  and 
orchards.    Neighbor  Thompson   


"That's  the  last  jar  of  strawberry  preserves,"  Mrs.  Thompson  remarked 
as  she  set  a  dish  of  them  on  the  dinner  table  last  Sunday.    "We  didn't  have 
many  strawberries  last  season  because  the  drought  killed  a  lot  of  the  plants 
in  1930.     In  fact,  our  patch  of  berries  is  not  any  too  good  this  year,  but  I 
hope  we  have  enough  to  make  some  more  preserves." 

After  dinner  on  Sunday  I  went  out  and  looked  my  small  fruit  sit-.iation 
over.    Where  I  once  had  a  splendid  row  of  Ranere,  or  St.  Regis  raspberries, 
only  a  few  stra/;v,-ling  plants  are  left.    Where  there  were  about  20  large  plants 
of  the  new  Van  Fleet  raspberry,  not  a  single  plant  is  left.    liy  new  plantings 
of  blackcap  raspberries  which  I  made  two  years  ago  this  spring  are  where  I 
can  water  them  with  the  garden  hose,  so  I  managed  to  pull  them  through  in 
good  shape  with  a  fine  crop  of  berries  last  season. 

Our  strawberry  bed  was  so  badly  damaged  in  1950  that  it  took  the 
greater  -oart  of  last  summer  for  new  plants  to  form  and  the  bed  to  come  back. 
Even  at  that,  I  got  some  new  strawberry  plants  and  set  two  rows  alongside  the 
old  bed.    These  new  plants  made  a  good  growth  so  we  have  prospects  of  heaving 
strawberries  this  year. 

You  know,  I  think  that  strawberries  are  a.bout  the  most  satisf a.ctory 
of  all  our  small  fruits  for  the  a,verage  home  fruit  garden.    They  grow  almost 
everywhere  in  the  United  Sta^tes.     In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  strawberry  is 
the  only  sma,ll  fvait  in  the  whole  list  that  will  do  well  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.    Of  course  strawberries  do  better  in  some  sections  than  they  do 
in  others,  ojid  the  cultural  methods  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  section, 
but  they  grow  ajid  bear  fruit  everywhere.    And  that's  wha,t  counts o 

I  someti:-es  wonder  if  it  really  pays  to  grow  our  supply  of  small  fruits 
for  home  use^    Sut  when  I  get  a.  dish  of  delicious  fresh  fruit,  or  of  splendid 
preserves  set  before  me,  all  vjy  doubts  vanish,  and  I  renew  my  efforts  to  have 
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more  and  "better  fruits  in  my  garden.    At  present,   I  have  strawberries,  red 
ajid  tlack  rasp'oerries ,  "blackberries,  grapes,  currants,  and  goose'Derries . 

I  suppose  you  knoT?  that  the  growing  of  currants  and  gooseberries  is 
restricted  by  law  in  sections  where  the  white  pine  is  an  important  timber 
tree,  because  there  is  a  disease  known  as  the  white  pine  blister  rust  which 
will  kill  pine  trees  in  a  short  time.    ITow  it  happens  that  this  disease  mrast 
spend  a  part  of  its  life  cycle  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  currants  or  goose- 
berries.   That's  why  it's  necessary  to  restrict  the  planting  of  currants  and 
gooseberries  in  the  white  pine  regions^.    Qiieer  how  nature  works,  isn't  it? 

While  we're  on  diseases,  I  might  tell  you  that  I  always  make  it  a  point 
to  secure  disease-free  plants  no  matter  what  kind  of  small  fruits  I'm  pla:at- 
ing.    As  a  general  rule,  I  find  it  safer  to  b-uy  plants  from  a  reliable  nur- 
sery where  all  pl?nts  are  carefully  inspected  and  guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
crown-gall  and  similar  troubles.    You  know  its  easy  to  bring  trouble  into 
your  garden,  but  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  after  it  is  once  established  in 
your  soil.    Another  very  important  point  is  to  get  varieties  that  are  a.dapted 
for  your  climate  and  soil. 

liy  neighbors  often  ask  me,  "how  many  plants  of  the  various  small  fruits 
shall  we  set  in  our  fruit  gardens  in  order  to  have  enough  fruit  for  home  use?" 
That's  a  good  question  isn't  it?    lly  usual  answer  is  "that  depends."  It 
depends  on  how  many  you  have  in  the  family  to  eat  the  fruit,  how  much  fruit 
you  want  for  canning  and  preserving,  and  how  fond  you  are  of  fresh  and  preserved 
fruits.    There  are  people  who  will  eat  a  quart  or  more  of  strawberries  a  dsr/f^ 
while  other  folks  will  onlj'-  eat  a  small  dish  of  fresh  berries  after  their 
evening  meal.    We  are  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  fresh  berries  at  our  house  and 
when  the  different  kinds  are  in  season  we  usually  have  a  large  dish  of  them 
on  the  table  at  every  meal.    We  have  them  with  our  cereaJ.  for  breakfast,  per- 
haps we  have  a  shortcalce  for  dinner,  and  then  a  big  dish  of  the  fresh  berries 
with  cream  and  sugar  for  supper.    When  the  berries  are  good  and  ripe,  I  like 
to  go  into  the  patch  and  ea,t  my  fill  between  meals.    Yes,  we  like  berries  at 
our  house. 

I  find  that  if  you  set  100  or  200  strawberry  plants  each  year  and  carry 
the  old  bed  over  for  the  second  year,  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  strawberries 
for  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons. 

One  hundred  red  raspberry  plants  of  the  St.  Regis,.  Cuthbert,  or  Latham 
varieties,  will  generally  give  you  enough  raspberries.    Twenty-five  to  fifty 
plants  of  the  Yon  Fleet  raspberry  ?/ill  produce  plenty  of  berries  for  home 
use,  because  this  variety  mpjces  ra.ther  large  plants.    The  Van  Fleet  is  recom.- 
mended,  however,  only  for  growing  in  the  South.    About  100  plants  of  the  puiple 
fruited  raspberries  such  as  Cardinal,  Colunfoian,  and  Royal  Puirple  will  be  about 
right.     For  black  va.rieties  like  Cumberland,  Fa.rmer  of  Plum  Fa-rmer,  and  G-regg,. 
you'll  need  60  or  70  -plants.    Town  farmers  should  remember  that  few  raspberry 
varieties  except  the  Van  Fleet  do  well  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

There  is  one  point  about  growing  the  home  supply  of  small  fruits  that 
I  think  I  ha.d  better  emphasize,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  having  yo-^or  soil 
well  prepared  before  planting.     Strawberries,  as  you  knov;,  occupy  the  ground 
only  2  or  3  sea.sons,  but  raspberries,  blackberries  or  dewberries  may  remain  in 
one  pla,ce  for  12  or  15  years  although  it's  usually  better  to  make  new  plantings 
every  5  or  5  years  to  escape  disease  troubles. 
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G-ood  drainage  of  the  soil  is  importEint,  and  if  your  land  is  not 
naturally  -veil  drained,  tile  or  some  other  form  of  drainage  should  be  pro- 
vided.    I  find  that  it  pays  to  plovr  ejid.  fit  the  gro-'ond  deeply,  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  open  a  T^ide  furrow  where  the  rows  are  to  go  and  work  plenty 
of  bone  rneal  and  manure  into  the  oottom  of  each  furrow.    Be  sure  that  you 
mix  the  fertilizer  thoroioghly  with  the  soil.     In  the  case  of  currants  and 
gooseherries  holes  can  he  dug  and  fertilizer  worked  into  the  hottom  of  each 
hole. 

I  have  found  that  in  addition  to  fertilizing  the  soil  rather  liberally 
"before  plantin^j  that  3/ou  want  to  give  yo^:ar  small  fruits  annual  applications 
of  "both  maji'ore  and  fertilizers.    You  see  you  have  to  grow  a  new  set  of  canes 
every  suimaer  aiid  if  you  don't  fertilize  every  spring  the  size  and  strength 
of  your  new  csnes  will  dwindle  until  you  will  have  a  few  thin,  sickly  canes 
that  produce  poor  crops.    Of  co'arse,  you  don't  want  too  many  canes  in  one 
hill  so  if  too  inajiy  form  "better  cut  out  some  of  them  early  in  the  season  "but 
"be  sure  that  the  canes  you  leave  are  strong  and  health^'". 

>|:  He  *  * 


CLOSIITQ-  AI'H'TOUITC-ZI.iSNT ;     You  ho.ve  just  heard  Ileighhor  Thompson,   spokesman  for 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  over  Station    in  another  of  his 

Primer  for  Town  Yojraer  talks.     Send  your  questions  or  requests  for  "bulletins 
direct  to  Nei^^ihor  Thompson  in  care  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  care  of  this  station.    L'eighhor  Thompson  will  "be 
with  us  again  at  this  hour  next  Tfednesday. 
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FOE  BHOADCAST  USE  OITLY 


Speaking  Tiiae:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 


OPEITIiTG-  AlItTOUlTCEi.'iZMT :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  vre  turn  now  to  IJeighoor  Thomp- 
son and  his  PRIl.DLR  FOR  TOiYN  FARIiSRS  prepared  for  Station   oy  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    ITeighhor  Thompson's  talk  today  is 
on  "TSLCOimiG  TES  SOITG  BIRDS  THIS  SPRING."    All  right,  ITeightor. 


Welcoming  the  some  "birds  at  our  house  is  a  give  and  take  proposition, 
and  Mother  Thompson  and  I  do  most  of  the  giving. 

Speaking  of  giving  reminds  me  of  a  little  verse  from  Boh  Adams.  It 
runs  like  this: 

"  Tliat  nan  will  find  it  hard  to  live 
Ilho  tries  to  teke  "but  never  give. 
E'en  if  he  wins  he  is  a  grafter 
r-?lio'll  have  to  face  his  sins  hereafter." 

If  you  like  song  "birds,  and  want  to  have  them  around  your  place  j^ou' 11 
have  to  give  them  so.uething  in  the  way  of  a  house .    At  least  that's  the  way 
it  is  in  our  cor.i.rur.ity,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  McAtee,  "bird  specialist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,   tells  me  that  it's  ahout  like  this  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  too. 

I  (niess  it's  a  fact  all  right  that  song  "birds  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
they  used  to  be  ?hen  they  had  the  unmolested  outdoors  for  a  playground.  I 
suppose  you  Imo':'-  why.     It's  on  account  of  our  modern  civilization.     In  our 
rush  and  scram-jle  for  the  possession  of  earthly  goods  we  have  in  many  in- 
stances thox\"-:htlessly  destroyed  the  nesting  places  of  some  of  our  "best-loved 
song  "birds. 

On  top  of  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  still  "believe  that  song 
"birds  do  more  harm  than  good  and  that  they  have  no  place  in  the  city  or  around 
our  hack-yard  gardens.     I  have  a.  man  like  this  for  a  neigh'bor.    He's  a  good 
gardener,  and  a  good  man  in  our  community,  hut  he  has  no  earthly  use  for  birds. 
He  looks  on  them  with  suspicion,  says  they  take  more  than  they  give,  and  ac- 
tually "shoos"  them  out  of  his  garden  whenever  he  catches  them  around. 
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I've  tried  to  tell  this  neighbor  that  most  birds  are  beneficial  —  that 
they  destroy  troublesome  btigs  and  insects  aboTit  the  garden.    But  you  know  how 
some  people  are.    You  can't  tell  'em  ajiything. 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  doubting  Thomas  and  want  to  find  out  about  the 
economic  value  of  our  American  birds  I  suggest  you  write  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washionton,  D.  C,  and  ask  them  for  information 
on  the  usefulness  of  native  birds.    Just  as  a  matter  of  interest  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  that  one  of  their  publications  sa^'^s  that  34  kinds  of  birds  are  known 
to  feed  on  the  potato  beetle;  46  on  the  codling  moth;  43  on  the  army  worm; 
36  on  the  gipsy  moth;  56  on  the  cotton-boll  weevil;  98  on  cut  worms;  175  on 
leaf  hoppers,  and  205  on  wire  worms.    What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Of  course,  I'll  admit  that  birds  eat  a  few  cherries  now  and  then,  and 
even  do  a  lot  of  other  things  that  they  ought  not  to,  but  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  weight  of  evidence  from  the  economic  standpoint  is  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  birds.    At  least  it's  that  way  at  our  house,  and  I'll  venture 
the  assertion  that  it's  the  same  way  at  yours. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  if  you  want  song  birds  around  you'll  have  to 
give  them  something  in  the  waj''  of  a  house.    Eiere  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  nat-ujral  nesting  places  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be  around 
our  cities.     Second,  I  suppose  you  know  that  some  of  our  finest  song  birds 
naturally  nest  in  holes  that  they  find  in  trees,  and  that  they  are  "onable  to 
make  these  holes  themselves.    Yes  siree,  that's  a  fact,  and  among  these  are 
such  popular  birds  as  the  bluebird,  and  the  tree  swallow.     If  you  want  to 
enjoy  the  songs  of  these  birds  and  have  them  around  your  place,  Mr.  McAtee 
says  that  you'll  have  to  provide  them  with  food  and  shelter,  especially 
shelter. 

And  that  brings  us  to  bird  houses.    If  you  have  bird  houses  already, 
now  is  the  ti.ae  to  give  them  a  good  cleaning.     I  don't  know    whether  you  know 
it  or  not,  but  birds  like  clean  houses .     I've  lost  a  number  of  bird  tenants  in 
my  time  by  not  having  their  houses  ready  when  they  arrived  in  spring.    Uow  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  clean  up  my  bird  houses  early  in  the  season  so  they'll  be 
ready  in  case  of  early  arrivals. 

Mr.  LIcAtee  says  that  bird  houses  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at 
least  once  a  season  and  that  it's  better  to  clean  them  after  every  brood. 
Birds  have  3.  lot  of  trouble  during  the  nesting  season  with  such  things  as 
lice,  mites,  and  fleas.     That's  why  you  want  to  keep  the  house  clean.    As  a 
matter  of  xirevention  I  sometimes  dust  the  inside  of  my  bird  houses  with 
pyrethium  powder.     It's  death  to  insects.    But  I  never  use  pyrethrum  around 
the  eggs  or  on  the  young  birds.     That's  dangerous. 

When  it  comes  to  the  location  of  bird  houses  I  prefer  posts  or  short 
poles.     Some  of  m;^''  nei;':hbors  suspend  their  bird  houses  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  that's  all  right  too,  but  there's  one  thing  that  I  don't  do.  I 
never. -nail  a  bird  house  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     I  don't  believe  the  birds 
like  it  as  well,  and  I  know  the  nails  injure  the  tree. 
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The  old  idea  of  locating  a  tird  house  was-  "up  in  the  air",  and  the 
higher,  the  better,    I've  seen  bird  houses  mounted  on  top  of  poles  3C  feet 
highi  but  that's  entirely  too  high.    You  can't  get  to  a  high  bird  hoiase  to 
clean  it  out,  and  if  yoM  don't  keep  it  celan  and  livable  the  time  will  come 
when  birds  will  turn  it  down  for  some  other  house  in  better  condition.  Take 
a  tip  from  your  Neighbor  Thompson  and  keep  your  bird  houses  down  where  you 
can  get  to  them  and  clean  them  out. 

If  snokes  end  cats  get  to  troubling  your  bird  tenants,  tack  a  piece  of 
slick  tin  around  the  pole  up  near  the  house.    I've  had  many  good  laughs  at 
ca.ts  trying  to  cliicB  up  a  tin  pole. 

Another  thing  I  do  in  locating  a  bird  house  is  to  place  it  where  it 
will  get  plenty  of  s-anlight.    Birds  don't  like  dark,  she.dy  places  as  well  as 
they  do  the  open  sunlight.    Of  course,  the  ideal  location  for  a  bird  house  is 
where  it  will  receive  both  sun  and  shade,  but  if  you  have  to  choose  one  or  the 
other,   toke  the  open  sun. 

One  of  my  pet  hobbies  in  handling  birds  is  to  give  them  as  much  privacy 
as  possible,  ojid  meddle  with  their  business  as  little  as  possible.    Jot  some 
reason  or  other  birds,  as  a  nale,  don't  like  to  have  outsiders  poking  around 
in  their  business.    My  advice  is,  give  your  birds  a  nice,  clean  ho\xse,  and 
then  leave  them  alone.:. 

Birds  don't  like  to  be  crowded,   either,  and  if  your  place  is  cluttered 
up  with  bird  houses  you'll  probably  find  a  number  of  them  vacant. 

One  of  the  little  things  I  do  in  locating  a  bird  house  is  to  "face" 
the  house  away  from  the  prevailing  wind  and  rain  storms.  This  adds  to  the 
comfort  -nd  safety  of  the  occupants. 

Another  little  thing  "I  do  is  to  see  that  the  doorway  is  sheltered  by 
a  projecting  roof. 

Still  another  good  thing  is  to  build  the  bird  house  out  of  rough  or 
unfinished  lumber  so  that  the  birds  can  hold  to  it. 

And  I  find  it  best  to  build  my  bird  houses  out  of  rather  her^vy  lumber, 
say  about  aji  inch  thick.  Thick  walls  you  know,  don't  heat  up  so  fast.  'Then, 
too,   they're  safer  in  storms. 

Don't  spend  your  money  ajad  time  on  a  fancy  bird  house.    Make  it  plain, 
ajid  substantiaJ,  ajid  give  it  a  coat  of  stain.    Birds  don't  care  a  whistle- 
a.bout  a  fancy  house.    Most  of  them  would  just  as  soon  have  a  gourd  or  dh  old 
shoe,  but  of  course  these  are  not  quite  so  good  as  a  well-constimcted  wood 
house. 

Well,   I  have  told  you  how  we  WSLCOliE  THE  SONG  BIRDS  IN  SPRING^  4nd 
I'll  tell  you  something  else.    We  got  most  of  our  information  from  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1456  entitled  "HOMES  FOR  BIRDS."     That  doesn't  include  the 
chickens,  of  course.     I'll  tell  you  about  our  chickens  a.t  this  time  next 
ITednesday.    Until  then,  Mother  Thompson_njid  I  bid  you  goodbye,  and  good  luck. 
CLOSING  Al^^rom^TCEl'/SNT :     This  concludes  the  PRILiSR  FOR  TOWN  F.ARMSRS  prepared  for 

Station   by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric^olture .    Drop  us  a  line 

if  you  want  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1455  called  "HOMES  FOR  BIRDS." 
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FOH  BROADCAST  USE  OITLY. 
Speaking  Tine:     10  Minutes.  ALL  REGIONS. 


OPEITIITG  Al^ri'TOm^CElJEIT:    Every  Wednesday  Station    presents 

KeigliDor  Tlionpson  in  his  PRILIER  EOR  TOTJU  FAR1\^ERS.      To-day  UeigialDor 
Thonpson  "brings  us  a  nessage  on  RAISIUG  POULTRY  IH  THE  BACK  YARD.  All 
rigjit,  Neighbor,  let's  go. 


Well,  Mother  Thoupson  is  really  the  poultry  raiser  at  our  house. 
At  least  X  like  to  let  her  think  she  is  anyvjay. 

Besides,  I  hardly  feel  qualified  to  pose  as  an  expert  on  raising 
chickens,  even  though  I've  had  more  than  10  years  of  rather  saccessfxil  ex- 
perience.    So,  when  I  was  asked  to  give  this  talk  I  sat  dora  and  wrote  my 
old  friend  A.R.  Lee  wha  has  "been  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  more  than  20  years,    I  asked  Ivir,  Lee  to  give 
me  some  spring  pointers  on  "back-yard  poultry  keeping,    ^ell,  I  got  the 
p6inters  all  right,  and  now  I'm  going  to  pass  them  along  to  you  coupled  up 
with  a  little  hit  of  my  o\m  hack-yard  experience  in  poultry  raising. 

To  hegin  with,  v/here  is  your  hack«yard  poultry  stock  coming  from 

tliis  year?     That  is,  will  you  hatch  your  own  eggs  Tvlll  you  hay  day-old 

chicks  or  will  you  huy  pullets  later  on  in  the  season? 

As  you  of  co^jirse  knov/,  you  can  do  it  either  way.    But  more  and  more 
I  find  myself  hu^Ang  mllets,  either  grown  or  partly  grown,    I  like  this 
■?vay  of  replenishing  the  stock,  and  recommend  it  for  the  average  hack-yard 
poultry  keeper  provided  you  can  hay  your  pulle-fes  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Keeping  pullets,  ^ou  know,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  small 
space  in  the  average  back-yard  than  the  raising  of  youag  chickens.  Young 
chicks  take  a  lot  of  room.    For  instance  their  brood  coop  has  to  be  moved 
to  fresh  groujad  every  week  or  so,  and  they  do  better  on  ground  that  has  not 
lieen  used  by  cliickens  for  about  a  year.    In  other  words,  baby  chdcks  do 
best  on  clean  ground  y/here  they  can't  pick  up  par"asites,  and  where  they'll 
be  av/ay  from  the  big  chickens. 
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But  it  may  "be  that  for  various  reasons  you'll  want  to  'iTuy  day-old 
chicks  this  year  instead  of  pullets.    Or  perhaps  you'll  call  on  the  old 
"settin"  hen  to  hatch  your  supply  of  hahy  ciiicks. 

It  vrill  soon  he  too  late  to  use  the  old  "settin"  hen  and  produce 
the  hest  quality  chicks.    It  talres  21  days  for  a  hen's  egg  to  hatch,  so 
now  is  nearly  the  le^st  chance  to  set  hens  or  incuhators  and  get  the  chicks 
off  hy  the  end  of  April .    April  1,  in  the  South  and  April  15,  in  the  l\'orth, 
are  about  the  last  dates  for  early  hatched  chicks,  and  speald.ng  from  person- 
al experience,  I  wouldn't  have  any  other  kind  for  the  average  hack-yeird 
flock.    Late-hatched  chJ.cks,  those  produced  in  May  in  the  South  or  June  in 
the  North  require  too  much  tine  and  attention.    Besides  ,  they  often  come 
into  production  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the  "beginning  of  the  sumner  egg 
shortage.     So  my  preference  is  for  the  early  hatched  chj.cks  and  I  try  to 
have  them  out  of  the  shells  hy  around  the  15th  of  April. 

In  normal  times  the  hen  is  responsible  for  about  40  per  cent  of 
o-ar  annual  crop  of  baby  cliicks.    B"at  you  know  times  are  sort  of  abnormal 
now  and  it  may  be  that  she'll  be  responsible  for  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
OTjJT  total  supply  of  baby  chicks  this  year.     So  I'm  going  to  drop  a  sug- 
gestion here  that  will  prevent  trouble  later  on  should  you  be  using  the 
sitting  hen  this  year. 

If  your  chicks  are  already  out  of  the  shells,  well  and  good.  But 
if  they  are  still  in  the  shells  you  ican  get  in  some  good  work  before  they 
come  out  by  dusting  the  hen  and  the  nest  with  sodium  fluoride,    Tliis  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  lice,  and  you  can  get  the  sodium  fluoride  at  most  any  good 
drag  or  seed  store.    But  remember  that  the  dusting  should  be  done  before 
the  chicks  hatch,  otherwise  you  can  follow  the  instructions  on  the  container, 

Now  it's  possible  that  you'll  want  to  buy  day-old  chicks  tliis  year 
instead  of  pallets,  or  instead  of  "hatcliing  your  own,"    If  you  want  to  go 
that  route,  it's  all  right*    I've  gotten  splendid  results  from  day-old 
chicks. 

But  if  you  buy  day-old  chJ.cks,  be  sure  to  order  them  early  enough 
so  that  you'll  have  them  around  the  15th  of  April,    And  you  laiow  the  15th 
of  April  is  not  long  off.    Only  about  two  weeks.    I  consider  April  3Cth 
about  the  dead  line  for  the  best  cliicks.     So,  if  you  are  going  the  route 
of  day-old  chicks  this  spring,  and  you  haven't  already  placed  your  order 
for  your  baby  cliicks,  I  suggest  that  you  do  so  at  once  to  make  sure  that 
you  get  them  early.    As  a  rule  there's  a  big  scramble  for  baby  cliicks  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  April,  and  if  you  ?/ait  until  you  are  ready  for  your 
cliicks  before  placing  your  order  you  may  have  to  take  what  Mother  Thompson 
calls  "pot  luck."    At  our  house  "pot  luck"  means  that  you'll  get  som.ething, 
but  if  may  not  be  the  best,  and  that's  often  the  case  at  the  hatchery.  So, 
I  suggest  that  you  place  your  bab&i^chick  order  now  if  you  haven't  already 
done  so. 

Another  thing  I  watch  rather  closely  is  the  quali ty  of  the  stock  I 
huy.    I  do  this  regardless  of  whether  I  buy  pullets,  day-old  chicks,  or 
hatch  my  own  eggs.    Mr.  Lee  says  that  the  quality  of  your  stock  helps  to 
determine  whether  your  project  \7ill  be  a  success  or  a  fail-ore,    Jhid.  you 
Icnow  I've  found  it  about  that  way.    So  I  solve  this  part  of  my  back-yard  poulfs-.r 
poultry  by  preventing  it.    In  other  words,  I  buy  my  stock  from  a  reliable 
hatchery  or  breeder.    By  handling  it  this  way  I  usually  get  no  tiling  but  the 
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iDest  in  the  way  of  good,  strong,  healthy  chickens..    Ani,  "by  the  way,  it'll 
take  good  vigorous  cMckens,  hrod  to  lay,  to  inalce  it  at  all  profitahle  to 
raise  then  in  yom*  hack  yard  this  year. 

Spealcing  of  good  healthy  chickens  reminds  ne  that  this  is  the  sea- 
son when  I  *n  nost  apt  to  "forget"  as  Mother  Thonspon  says  to  clean  out 
the  chicken  house.    You  laiow  I  he.ve  so  r.an,y  perfectly  splendid  excuses 
such  as  spring-fever,  golf,  picnics,  and  fishing  trips.    'B-^t  you  loiov/,  you 
canH  .!?forget4*  your  chickens.    If  you  "forget"  then,  thej'-lll  "forget"  to 
lay,  and  that*s  not  so  good,    I  find  that  it  pays  to  keep  the  ch-icken 
haase  in  a  nice,  clean,  livahle  condition  all  the  tine. 

Take  the  dropping  hoards,  for  instance.    I  clean  nine  once  or  twice 
a  week,    I  have  to  keep  then  clean.    If  you  let  the  dropping  hoards  go  too 
long  the  whole  house  gets  filthy,  and  that,  as  you  of  course  know,  endangers 
the  health  of  the  layers. 

Ventilation  is  another  thJ.ng  I  watch  at  this  season.    On  sunny  days 
I  open  the  doors  and  all  the  windows  and  give  the  house  a  good  "airing"  as  we 
call  it.    At  night  the  windov;s  nay  he  left  open  or  partly  closed,  depending 
on  the  teniperaturc. 

Of  course,  I  change  the  litter  often  enoagh  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
to  keep  the  eggs  clean  too.    You  laiow  the  prohlen  of  "maddy"  eggs  is  trouhle- 
sone  at  this  season  if  your  hens  run  out  during  the  day, 

•  As  a  r-ale,  I  solve  at  least  a  hig  part  of  the  naddy  egg  prohlen  Dy 

keeping  plenty  of  clean  litter  on  the  floor  and  in  the  nest  hoses.  Clean 
litter  acts  as  a  sort  of  door  nat  for  a  hen  with  nuddy  feet,  nany  back 
yard  poultry  keepers    do  not  liave  any  dirt  yards  for  their  hens,   .  providing 
only  outside  sanitary  sun-porches. 

Ijid  of  course,  there's  the  feeding  prohlen,    Feed,  you  know  is  es- 
pecially inportant  at  tMs  season  because  this  is  the  tine  of  pealc  produc- 
tion, and  it  takes  feed  to  produce  eggs,  so  keep  an  eye  on  your  feed  hoppers 
especially  the  nash  and  the  shell  hoppers, 

I  get  a  lot  of  good  usable  advice  and  infornation  fron  Earners^ 
Balletin  Ho,1508-F  entitled  "POULTRY  KEEPII-T&  I^  BACK  YARDS."    Mr.  Lee 
helped  to  write  this  bulletin,  and  you  can  get  a  copy  of  it  by  writing  to 
the  United  States  Departnent  of  Agriculture,  Wasliington,  D,  C. 


CLOSING  j^fi-OUUCBlENT;  This  concludes  the  weeldy  PEILIKR  POR  TOM  PARI\ISES. 
The  n\3nber  of  that  bulletin  was  1508-P, 


